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LETTER FROM NAPOLEON IIL 

" Camden Maiion, le 18 N,, 1871. 

^'J'ai regu, monsieur, le livre de poSsies que vous avez 
hien vonJu vC envoy er, et je vous prie de recevoir avec mes 
remerctmens ^assurance de nies sentimens distingues, 

" NAPOliON." 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Mr. Browning has not only succeeded in preserving the 
spirit of the original authors, but his translations are rhyth- 
mical, and there is the ring of true poetry in his lines ; he is 
throughout so thoroughly in earnest that we gladly welcome 
him as a worthy recruit to the small band of minor poets of 
the present day." — Court Circular. 

'* Der erste Theil des in jeder Hinsicht sauber ausgestatteten 
Werkchens umfasst eine Reihe Ueberstetzungen von Meister- 
schopfungen Deutscher Dichterheroen wie Goethe, Schiller, 
Kemer, Biickert, Heine, &c. Als ganz besonders gelungen 
konnen wir die Uebertragungen von Goethe's Erlkonig und 
Fischer, den Monolog Johanna's von Schiller's Jungfrau von 
Orleans, und einige lyrische Gedichte Heinrich Heine's be- 
zeichnen. Der zweite Theil enthalt Originaldichtungen, die von 
viel natUrlicher Begabung Zeugniss ablegen; insbesondere 
'The Evening,' 'Tristes Pens^es,' 'To a Butterfly,' and 
' Rhineland.' " — Londoner ZeUung, 

" These translations are very creditable to Mr. Browning, 
' and display much skill. They evince a warm appreciation of 
poetical beauties, and an intimate acquaintance with the Ger- 
man language Mr. Browning has made an admirable 

selection." — Pubiic Opkiion. 

" Mr. Browning has many gentle and poetical thoughts. 
The original poems seem largely influenced by the Geiman 
studies of the writer." — Sunday Times. 

" The first part of this little volume is devoted to transla- 
tions of various short poems, by some of the most popular 
German authors, which have been most happily treated by 
Mr. Browning. His original contributions prove him to be a 
poet of no mean order, and both divisions are marked by an 



easy, pleasant flow of words and ideas whicli is very accept- 
able." — CUy Pres8. 

''The translations, entirely from the German, are very 
good. " — Epaamicm. 

** This little book of poems is divided into two parts, the 
first containing translations from the Crerman of €k)ethe, 
Schiller, Heine, BUckert, and others; the second, original 
compositions. The translations show the translator to have 
grasped at once the inspired ideas of the great German poets, 
and to have fitted them into congenial rhyme and rhythm. 
The original poems are full of tenderness and pathos. They 
are written from the heart, and to the heart they appeal. Mr. 
Browning, like all true poets, is sadly and sweetly earnest, and 
we think he may again with confidence challenge public 
opinion . ' Footprints ' is a pleasing addition to our bookshelves 
in the poets* comer." — The Courier. 

''Among the translations especially to be commended are 
'The Angler,* Goethe; 'Of my Early Days,' Kttckert; 'By 
the Window,' Sturm ; with Heine's ' Pearls hath the Ocean.' 
Part II, consists of some' exquisite original poems. . . . We 
call attention to the author's poetic powers in ' Nympha^' a 
Deserted City, now visited by tourists, near Rome ; ' Chess, 
or the Battle of Life;' 'On the Immortality of the Soul;' 
'Contentment;' 'The Last Sigh;' and 'An Introduction to 
the Muses.' But all will amply repay careful perusal." — 
West-End News. 

"Mr. George Browning's little collection of original and 
translated Ijnrical pieces displays much genuine poetical feeling 
and fancy. Several of the translated pieces are familiar to us 
from other sources; but Mr. Browning's versions are in no 
wise inferior to any we have seen — a result of the care and 
labour he has evidently bestowed upon them." — Figaro. 

" Full of graceful tiiioughts, feelings, and conceptions." — 
Victoria Mo/gaasme. 

"We quite concur in the author's estimate of the German 
poets. Goethe's 'Erl-King,' and Sturm's 'By the Window' 
are exquisite. We have transferred the former to our columns. 
Mr. Browning has been most happy in the selection of his own 
pieces. They have a sweet pathetic ring, portray very beau- 
tiful imagining, and must add to the pleasure of the refined 
mind. There is so much to admire, we feel indisposed to be 
invidiously critical. We heartily commend the volume, and 
have no doubt that before long we shall hear again from Mr. 
Browning." — Bolton Guardian. 
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INTEODUCTION. 



While residing in the little Saxon-Weimar capital, 
the beauties of German poetry made so deep an 
impression on my mind, that as soon as my know- 
ledge of the German language permitted, I set myself 
the task of rendering into Eoglish verse some of 
those poems that have abeady gained a world-wide 
renown. 

In so doing, I have endeavoured to adhere as 
closely to the original as is compatible with poetical 
principles. 

In the second part of this volume I have added 
a number of original poems, which, had it not been 
for the persuasion of numerous friends, I might 
not have thought worthy to appear side by side 
with the productions of Germany's most distin- 
guished poets. 

It is for the translations, however, that I hope to 
receive some small share of public attention, be- 



vi IFTRODUGTION. 

cause I think they may be the indirect cause of 
inducing many to court a closer acquaintance with 
that richest of modem languages, the German; and 
I can assure them that in so doing the time will 
never be regretted, and the knowledge gained will 
be a life-long gratification. 

Should the poems in the second part of this 
volume be judged with not too harsh a judgment, 
their reception will be an incentive to fixture exer- 
tions. 

George Browning. 

London, 1871. 
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POEMS- 



EKL-KING. 

WHO gallops so late on a night so wild 1 
A father it is, with his own darling child 
Wrapt up in the folds of his cloak close, and warm, 
Protected as well as it can be from harm. 

" My son, why bury thine head in such fear T 
" O father, and saw you not Erl-king appear, 
The giant Erl-king, with his crown and his train V^ 
" My son, 'tis a mist and a sign of rain !" 

" O darling child, come, come with me ! 
Such beautiful games I will play with thee ; 
There are exquisite flowers in my garden displayed. 
And my mother in purple and gold is arrayed.'' 



2 ERL-KING. 

" O father, dear father, and do you not hear 
The soft words of promise he pours in mine ear ]" 
" Be quiet— lie still, 'tis your fancy, my child ; 
Thro' the sere autumn leaves doth the wind whistle 
wild.'' 

" O beautiful child, come, come away ! 
My daughters shall nurse thee, and with tiiee will play ; 
My daughters at eve o'er the revels preside, 
They will sing, they will dance, and shall rock thee 
beside." 

" O father, dear father, and do you not see 

The daughters of Erl-king are beckoning to me )" 

" My son, my son, I can see far away 

In the distance, the willow trees shining so grey." 

" I love thee, — ^thy form is bewitchingly fair ; 
And be thou imwilling, my power, then, beware !" 
'* O father, dear father, now grasx)s he my arm, 
I feel that Erl-king hath done me a harm." 

The father then shudders ; he loosens the rein, 
And clasps to his heart his child aching with pain. 
Home is soon reached, but the spirit hath fled 
From that beautiful child— in his arms it is dead. 

QOETHE. 



MONOLOGUE FROM JOAN OF ARC. 

Fabicwell ye mountains, ye beloved plains, 

Ye sad and peaceful valleys— fare ye well ! 
No longer Joan will dwell on your domains, 

Joan bids ye now for ever a Farewell 
Ye meads I watered when there feUno rains ; 

Ye trees I planted — ever deck the dale — 
Farewell ye grottoes, and ye brooklet strains, 

And thou, dear Echo, voice of this fair Vale — 
That makes my song come bounding back to me, 
Joan now departs— return may never be ! 

Ye hallowed spots of my most sober joys- 
Adieu I for we must part for evermore ; 

And ye pet lambs to heartless shepherd boys 
I leave ye all, to see ye never more — 

Another herd must I now go to tend, 
There ! on the bloody battle-field of war; 

For to the will supreme of heaven I bend, 

Tis not Ambition that me forth doth send. 

1—2 



4 MONOLOGUE FROM JOAN OF ARC. 

He who to Moses on fair HoreVs crown 

Enveloped in a flaming bush appeared, 
Commanding him to stand 'fore Pharaoh's throne. 

The pious boy of Israel, well beloved ; 
This shepherd lad, his people onward cheered 

Across the desert^a good shepherd proved— 
And that same voice did call from out yon tree 
Arise ! on earth thou shalt my witness be ! 

Thou shalt protect thyself with warrior's art, 
In twisted mail thy form encase— get arms ! 

No thought of love shall ever reach thy breast 
With full desire for this world's passing charms ; 

No bridal wreath shall gladden thy young heart, 
Nor babe by thee shall ere be rocked to rest ; 

Yet will I crown thee with a laurel crown 

For warlike deeds and chivalric renown. 

And when the bravest falter in the fight, 
When the last fortunes of fair France draw near ; 

Then up on high my oriflamme display. 
And, as the reaper cuts the standing com. 

Mow down the English ranks, wherein dismay 
Throughout be spread, the soldiers will take fright — 

France to thine aid her noblest sons will bring. 

And Bheims set free, and crown once more thy King. 



MONOLOGUE FROM JOAN OF ARC. 5 

A sign supernal Heaven hath granted me, 
A helm it is, and sent me from on high ! 
Its touch awakens giant power within. 

And lion-hearted courage fills mine eye- 
Twill hurl me midst the tumult and the din — 

'Twill drive me hence impetuous, wild and free ; . 
The battle cry now on my ear comes bounding, 
I mount my warhorse — ^hark ! the trumpet's sounding ! 

Schiller. 
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THE ANGLER. 

The waters rushed, the waters swelled, 

An angler sat hard by, 
And wistfully he watched the float 

With a keen and eager eye ; 
And, as he sat with longing look 

Soft music filled the air. 
And forth from out the waters rose 

A syren wondrous fair. 

She sang to him, she spoke to him, 

" What pleasure can it be 
By cunning to allure my brood 

To writhe in agony ] 
Ah ! if you knew the happiness 

There is beneath the wave, 
Sure you would plunge, e'en as you are, 

In our delights to lave ! 

" Here doth the sun not cool itself 1 
Doth not the moon bathe here ] 



THE ANGLER, 

Do not the stars, set in the pool, 

More beautiful appear 1 
And doth not Heaven reflected seem 

A more bewitching blue ? 
E'en your own form far fairer shows 

In everlasting dew !" 

The waters rushed, the waters rose, 

They crept above his feet ; 
Within his soul a longing grew 

For the water-nymph's retreat. 
She sang to him, she spoke to him,] 

E'en softer than before — 
Half dragged she him, half sank he in. 

And then was seen no more. 

Goethe. 
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CKADLE SONG. 

Sweet child, thou askest where is heaven, 

And lookest up at me'; 
Kemain, my pet, as now thou art, 

Then ever 'tis in thee. 
Angelic are thy bright blue eyes, 

With innocence they shine ; 
And ruddy are thy dimpled cheeks 

Glowing with light divine. 

Lay still your restless little head. 
And close your eyelids too, 

They caU to mind my early days. 
For I have been like you. 

For once there shone on mother's breast 
Heaven's image pure and mild. 

Then came life's pleasure, care and toil- 
Yet still sleep on, my child. 

Sleep on 1 the tear thou must not see 
Glistening in mother's eye ; 
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CRADLE SONG. 9 

Sleep on ! for glorious golden rays 

Shine o'er thee from on high. 
Sleep on ! thou darling of my heart, 

Thou art mine only care, 
And should' the angels smile on thee 

For mother breathe a prayer ! 

Stobbe. 
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A DELUSION. 

I BELIEVED the swallow already dreamed 

Of her dear nest ; 
I believed the lark already seemed 

To sing his best ; 
I believed the sun on the blossoms gleamed 

And took its rest ; 
I believed thy face with radiance beamed 

Upon my breast ! 

To darkness now hath changed the light, 

The winds blow cold 1 
The buds and the blossoms once so bright 

Now kiss the mould ! 
The lark no more soars out of sight 

With song so bold ! 
And thou ! thou hast forgotten quite 

Thy love of old ! 

Beck. 
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OF MY EARLY DAYS. 

Of my early days, of my early days 

A song is ever ringing in my ears ; 
Oh, how far away ! oh, how far away ! 

Joy of bygone years ! 
What the swallow sang, what the swallow sang, 

Harbinger of autumn and of spring. 
In the village still, in the village still 

Doth it ever ring ) 

" When I bade farewell, when I bade farewell. 
Overflowing — chests and coffers "were ; 

But when I returned, but when I returned. 
All was void there/' 



O thouhome, sweethome, O thou home, sweet home, 
Let me come but once again to thee, 

To that holy spot— to that holy spot, 
Tho' in a dream it be ! 



12 OF MY EARL 7 DA YS. 

** When I bade farewell, when I bade farewell, 
Stored seemed the world and wondrous fair; 
But when I returned, but when I returned, 
All was void there." 

Back the swallows come, back the swallows come, 
Chests and coffers swell and fill again ; 

Is the heart once void, is the heart once void. 
Comfort is in vain ! 

Ah ! no swallow brings, ah ! no swallow brings 

Back to thee what thou art crying for : 
Yet the swallow sings, yet the swallow sings 
In the village as of yore ; 
" When I bade farewell, when I bade farewell. 
Overflowing — chests and coffers were. 
But when I returned, but when I returned. 
All was void there !'' 

KUCKERT. 
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BEGGAR LOVE. 

LET me stand aloof and gaze 
Upon thy form, for love intense, 

Tho* thou art young, doth seem to blaze 
Upon thy face ; it steals my sense ! 

And I, so poor, so tired, so worn — 
With all the thousand cares of earth, 

O were I but a king's son born, 
And thou a child of humble birth ! 

Stoem. 
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GAMES OF MY CHILDHOOD. 

When we, my child, were young, 
Two children little and gay. 

We used to creep to the hen-honse 
And hide 'neath the straw away. 

Then we crowed just like the cocks 

Whenever folks went by, 
Cock-a-doodle-do ! They thought 

It verily was their cry. 

Some chests stood in the yard. 
With paper these we lined^ 

And there we used to cosy 
When we both felt inclined. 

And when the neighbour's cat 
Came sniffing round our way, 

She wondered what we both meant 
By our bowing and scraping away. 



GAMES OF MY CHILDHOOD, 15 

We kindly enquired if her health 

Were so far well to-day. 
Ah ! many an " old cat" since, 

WeVe served in the same way. 

And we often sat and talked 

Just as the old folk ; then 
Grumbled how all had changed 

Since we were quite children. 

How Faith, and Love, and Truth 

Were different in days of old : 
And oh ! how dear is the coffee ! 

And oh ! how rare the gold ! 

Those games of childhood o'er 
How differently things move— 

The seasons, the world, and gold, 
And Truth, and Faith, and Love ! 

Heine. 
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BY THE WINDOW. 

'TwAS on a summer's eve — The twilight hour 
Was making indistinct the many forms 
That to and fro were passing in the street. 
Beside her mother at the spinning wheel 
A maiden sat, and wondrous fair was she ! 
The window was wide open — ^And her eyes 
Strayed for a moment from the flaxen skein, 
To rest upon the passers-by below— 
An eye so full of fire as was her eye 
When she looked down, did suddenly glance up. 
Their radiance met — and instantly a blush 
Suffused her virgin cheek— she knew not why — 
And thro' her veins the blood more quickly flowed- 
'Twas Cupid that had shot his piercing shaft 
Deep in the centre of 'her tender heart, 
Making her feel what ne'er she felt before. 
The power of love ! But 'twas a mutual warmth, 
For on the wanderer's cheek there stood the blush 
That rises only when the heart is pure. 
And earnest in its purpose. 
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BY TEH WINDOW. 17 

Then his feet 
A wavering seems to net — he hesitates ; 
His heart is also pierced by Cupid's bolt, 
And tremulously gazes he again 
Up at the window — ^lo ! she still was there. 

Then flushed the crimson deeper on his cheek, 
He was entrance by the speU of love. 

Then did the maiden to her mother say, 

" What is it, mother, makes this room so close V^ 

And to the other window hastened she. 

There, standing on the sill, a beauteous rose, 

But yesterday a bud, was bursting forth 

In aU the glories of its blossomhood. 

And, with a noise she oped the window wide— 

The wanderer looked up — b, smile so sweet 

Then met his glance, and leaning o'er the sill 

As token of her love, her kerchief white 

She let half fall to flutter in the breeze. 

But suddenly in frightened tone she cried, 
" O mother dear, how angry you will be ! 
My beauteous rose, the flower I did so prize, 

2 



18 BY THE WINDOW. 

That on my birthday you brought home to me, 

And that to-day unfolded all its leaves, 

In leaning out to watch the passers-by 

I have just broken. Dear ! What shall I do ? 

O had it not now fallen below we might 

Have long enjoyed its beauty in a glass ! 

But look, O mother, look a stranger stoops 

To pick it up, now taking off his hat, 

Beneath the band he puts my darling flower/' 

And to her mother sweetly did she snule — 

Then kissed her hand. Her mother's eye did rest 

In peace upon her daughter, and she said, 

" Should I be angiy with you 1 May the rose 

The wanderer's heart rejoice ! Perchance this flower, 

That a wild girl broke off against her will 

May call to mind some maiden that he loves. 

That he has left in some far distant land — 

Or, he may take it as a symbol sent. 

And in his bosom place it next his heart, 

A message from his love.— What is it, child 1 

Why do your cheeks so feverishly glow ? 

And tears ! why do they glisten in your eyes 1 

Be comforted, my darling, dry them up. 

And in the morning I will go to buy 
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Another rose — for at the gardeners' lodge 
Were many more, and some as beautiful." 
The maiden now, unable to restrain 
Her feelings longer, sought relief in tears ; 
And, loudly sobbing, laid her tear-strewn face 
Overcome by love upon her mother's breast ; 
Her mother could in no wise comprehend 
How for the sake of a poor broken rose. 
Her wild and restless daughter was so sad, 
Could shed such tears, and be so full of grief ! 

After Sturm. 
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EPIGKAMS. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF TWO WAVES. 

A wave once murmured to another, 

" Ah ! how fleeting is our life !" 
This wave then whispered to its brother 

" When life is short, so is the strife !" 

Tannee. 

LOVE AND DESIRE. 

That which we have we love, and desire that which 

we have not ; 
Only the rich in mind love, poor in mind only desire. 

SCHILLEB. 

THE CHILD IN THE CRADLE. 

Happy young infant ! More room than enough dost 

thou find in the cradle. 
When thou art grown to a man, even the great world 

will seem smalL 

Schiller. 
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QUALMS OF CONSCIENCE. 

Joyfully serve I my friends, not always from sheer 

inclination, 
Policy often, it is therefore I ofttimes have qualms. 

SCHILLEB. 

THE PKESENT GENERATION. 

Was it ever as now 1 I am quite at a loss to ima^gine. 
The old are so young aye, and the young are so old. 

Sghilleb. 

THE TWO VIRTUES. 

Only two virtues there are ! 0, were they at all times 

imited, 

Ever the good with the great — Ever the great with 

the good. 

Schiller. 

THE DILETTANTE. 

If you succeed in constructing a verse in a beautiful 

language. 

That of itself abundantly flows with poetical ripples. 

Murmuring balmy ideas — you imagine yourself then 

a poet. 

Sghilleb. 
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ELEGY. 

Alexaxdeb, and Csesar, and Henry, and Frederick of 

Prussia, 
Gladly would yield up to me half of their glory 

achieved. 
Could I but grant to each love's fortress one night in 

possession ; 
Ah ! poor souls ! Orkus now holds o'er them diligent 

watcL 
Friend, oh therefore rejoice that thou canst bask in 

love's sunshine, 

Use thou the time ere thy foot sinks under Lethe's 

dark stream. 

Goethe. 
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EPIGRAM. 

Hast thou never seen good society ] Thy poems but 

show us 
Little beyond the crowd— stay ! yet a sphere lower 

still, 
Good society I have seen— to call it good is the 

custom 
When opportunity fails e'en for the tiniest verse. 

Goethe. 

EPIGEAM. 

Once had I a love far dearer to me than my own Hfe, 
Far, far away is she now, yet, my heart, be still. 

Goethe. 
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Pearls and diamonds hast thou, loved one, 

Also all that men adore, 
And thine eyes, none can be brighter — 

So I ask — what will'st thou more 1 

For thine eyes have such a radiance, 
Such a brilliancy before 

Ne'er inspired a poef s verses- 
Maiden say — what will'st thou more ] 

With those stars of heavenly beauty, 
Hast thou touched the tender core 

Of my heart— and now I'm ruined 
At thy feet— what will'st thou more 1 

Heine. 
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THE OKACLK 

Ah ! whom shall I ask 

If there's love on his part 1 
'Tis a difficult task — 

Who can fathom his heart ? 

I strolled by the side of the clear crystal brook, 
An aster I 'spied— in my hand it I took, 
And counted the number of leaves to foresee 
If my heart's precious treasure hath love for poor me. 
What ! does the last leaf say 

Nay? 
That cannot be ! 

Methinks to the moon I now will complain, 
ReUef from my heart-ache from her to obtain. 
But a queer wry face is here only my lot. 
And she seemeth to say, " I love thee not'' 

moon, think'st thou I can believe— 

Thou would'st deceive ! 

genial sun, thy glorious ray, 
Streaming from Heaven, can surely say, 
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If he be mine whom I adore % 

He drew a cloud his bright face o'er, 

Seeming to say, " How can I prove 

Men's love T 

Now once while sitting by iny prize, 

I gazed up at his beaming eyes 

** Thine eye wherein heaven's light doth dwell, 

Better than sun or moon can teU, 

Whether on earth there is a soul 

Bending in love to my control ?" 

Then, in a mighty wondrous way. 
Those lustrous orbs did seem to say, 

" I love thee to my dying day." 
And those bright stars can never lie. 
The sun and moon may doubt, yet I 

Believe that truth dwells in his eye. 

Stobbe. 
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THE SPOTS UPON THE CLOAK. 

These spots upon my cloak are dear to me, 
For the loved waves of Naples wrote them there, 
When on that mirrored flood I put to sea, 
Steering my bark around her islets fair. 
Fanned by the balmy breeze their coloured spray. 
The sportive waves dashed high up in the air ; 
Tho' time since then hath wiped so much away. 
Those pale green spots remain as relics rare ; 
The shimmer of that spray, the pleasures of that sea 
Are lost— the pale green spots are only left to me. 

KUCKERT. 
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In a dream I have bitterly wept, 
For I dreamed that thou wert dead, 

I started up in my sleep, and tears 
Fell thick and fast on the bed. 

In a dream I have bitterly wept, 
For I dreamed in thine embrace 

Another was clasped in love, 
And tears rolled down my face. 

In a dream I have bitterly wept. 
For I dreamed, love, thou wert true. 

But ever the tears feU thick and fast, 
I knew not what to do. 

After Heine. 
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So chaste, and bright, and fair, 

E'en as a flower thou art ; 
And, as I gaze, an aching 

Fills the void in my heart. 

A still small voice then whispered, 

" Let her thy blessings share. 
And God will ever keep her 

As chaste, and bright, and fair !" 

After Heine. 
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Close by my chamber window 

Eeach the branches of a tree, 
At midnight from the branches 

Pours forth her melody 
A nightingale The moonbeams 

Come streaming thro' the pane, 
And I listen, tho' I'm dreaming, 

To her sad sweet refrain, 
Then dream I of vows broken. 

So plaintive is her strain. 

After Heine. 
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MAIDEN SONG. 

Yeaes come and years go, 

And the stream of youth doth flow — 

Flowers that we find to-day, 

Wreaths, that we bind so gay 

By to-morrow fade away 1 

Wisdom 'tis to banish strife 
From the fleeting hours of life. 
Folly — sister— would it be 
Were one drop of Time to flee 
Otherwise than merrily. 

From each other let us learn 
The sourer spots of life to spurn ; 
Let us cast our thoughts afar 
Beyond each bright and lustrous star, 
Where men as angels ever are ! 
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In the blushing years of youth, 
Of maiden innocence and truth, 
When the heart and soul are pure, 
Tho' the ways of life allure 
Stand by Virtue and endure. 

"! 

Still the joys of earth beware, [i 

i 
For her song is oft a snare, I 

Yet each mighty work hath need 
Of Joy — ^it is a fruitful seed- 
It gives perfection to the deed. 

Let each of us become in heart 
Perfect mistress of the art — 
Let Virtue's wreath then be our choice ; 
Oh Joy ! send forth thy ringing voice 
And make each throbbing heart rejoice. 

Reinhabd. 
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On the walls of Salamanca, 

Breezes mild and balmy play, 
There I with my dark-eyed donna 

On a summer's evening stray. 

And the fair one's waist so slender 

I encompass with mine arm, 
And I press her heaving bosom 

Gently— for I see no harm. 

Still an anxious under whisper 
Doth the breeze waft on mine ear, 

And the mill stream flowing darkly. 
Murmurs sounds so sad to hear. 

Ah ! Seiiora —something tells me. 

But I trust it false will prove, 
— ^These fair walls of Salamanca 

Will no longer hear 'our love. 

Heine. 
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DO not swear— kiss only now, 

1 have no faith in a woman's vow; 
Thy word is sweet, but sweeter still 
The kiss you give, when e'er I will. 
Thy word doth vanish into air, 
And cannot with thy kiss compare. 

swear my love, for ever from now 
True to remain, I'll believe thy vow. 

On thy snow white bosom I'll sink to rest. 
And believe that there I am truly blest, 

1 believe thou art for ever mine, 

And longer if could be — my leve divine ! 

Heine. 
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TO GAKDENEKS ! 

On my garden fence a woodbine 

I trained with tender care, 
But it grew not as I fancied, 

So I nailed it, here and there : 
And thought now for all my trouble 

The blossoms would be so rare. 

Ah I soon I did discover 

It ill repaid my love : 
Not there, where I had tended 

The blossoms best did prove, 
But where it grew at random — 

That its own thoughts did move ! 

BiJCKEBT. 
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SILENT TEAES. 

From a sweet sleep awaking 
I strolled the meadow through 

O'er earth outstretched fair Heaven, 
A canopy of blue. 

My love, thou long hast slumbered 

Without an ache or pain : 
Heaven hath the while been weeping— 

Her tears are showers of rain. 

Many are like the heaven, 
And shed their tears by night, 

And when the morning cometh 
Are l()oking fair and bright. 

Keener. 
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Feabls hath the ocean, 

Stars hath the sky, 
In my heart, in my heart. 

Her love have I. 

Grand are the sky and the sea. 

But my heart is grander far, 
For my love beams fairer and brighter 

Than any pearl or star. 

Thou little youthful maiden. 

Come to my giant heart. 
My heart, and the sea, and the sky. 

With love are rent apart. 

Heine. 
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TO THE MUSE ! 

To thee, Muse, I fain would sing 

A dulcet strain — harmonious ring . 

Of melody — ^to fire my soul 

Ere yielding to thy sweet control ; 

For when a poet sings to men 

Tis thou, Muse, that guides the pen 

In all its wanderings— from the brain 

Thy inspiration pours amain. 

Lending unto the willing quill 

Of knowledge and of wit its fiU. 

Ye Nine 1 that eager hearts inspire 

With flashes of poetic fire, 

Come now and aid me in the themes 

I take for my poetic dreams. 
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IN MEMOKIAM ! 

Do not the fairest flowers in earth's garden wither and 
die ? Ah, that which is most beautiful, doth it not fade 
away ? 

Fair as a spirit wrapt in heavenly grace, 
Of all eartji's forms no fairer could there be : 

The radiance of the smile upon her face 
Was like the morning sun upon the sea. 

That face — ^how vast — how grand a sea of love ! 
Unfathom^d the depth of those blue eyes : 
. Upturned they seemed to sigh for realms above, 
For saints' companionship in Paradise. 

Her spirit loved — ah 1 oftentimes to soar 
Far,. far beyond the boundaries of earth 

To wander to the undiscovered shore 
Where mortal forms assume a different birth^ 

She is no more 1 Earth's brightest, fairest flower, 
Hath Death's most chilling blast nipp'd from its 
stem, ' 

And I am left to mourn in sorrow's bower. 
Think o'er the past, and sing her requiem. 
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Her songs of earth have now given place to praise 

Of her Creator in the courts above ; 
Retaught by angels her sweet voice to raise, 

To sing the heavenly songs of peace and love. 

'Twas on a Sabbath mom the mask of clay 
That held her heavenly spirit captive here 

Was touched by Death, and angels bore away 
The soul that sighed for the celestial sphere. 

Sad was each heart that throbbed by that bedside, 
And saw the approaching shadow of grim Death, 

Witnessed the ebbing of life's feeble tide, 
And weeping, watched her draw the final breath. 

Tempestuous was the mom — ^yet when a corse 
She lay, when forth was breathed the final sigh, 

A gleam of sunshine shone, and our remorse 
Was stayed — ^it seemed a welcome from on high. 

Maybe 'twas angels' glory that then shone 
About the room — forms from high heaven sent down 

To watch while dying the departing one. 
And with a wreath of light her brow to crown. 
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Or maybe 'twas reflexion of the light 
From seraph wings that thro' the spacious air 

Soon her dear soul upon its joyous flight 
Swiftly, invisibly would heavenwards bear. 

Death ! most cruel Death ! remorseless Power ! 

Unpitying hand to rob me of my love, 
To pluck from earth the brightest, fairest flower, 

could not Beauty thy resolves e'en move % 

Wilt thou the fairest to adorn the tomb 1 
An' if thou wilt then hast thou rightly ta'en, 

For this dear bud was bursting into bloom, 
So pure, so tender, free from every stain. 

O Death ! thy hand is all too powerful, 
Yet, having such great grasp, why love to take 

The flowers of earth that are most beautiful ? 
Why dost thou pluck them % for their Beauty's sake % 

While gazing on the flowers thou findest here. 
Remember that the poison of thy breath 

Doth make their glories soon to disappear- 
Such foul decay doth follow thee, O Death ! 
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But tho' the outward form bends to thy will, 
The soul-the inward life— finds no decay, 

And ^his sweet consolation have I still — 
To glory hath her spirit passed away. 

" Sic transit gloria mundi /" 
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ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

Oh ! what is Death 1 
Is it a relapse of the beautiful — 
A fading of the glow upon the cheek — 
A quenching of the light, that fills the eyes 
And makes them speak e'en tho' the tongue be still — 
Or an arrester of the merry laugh 
That pleasure breeds in every hearer's heart 1 
Oh ! no 1 there is a grandeur about death — 
It sets the spirit free to soar above, 
To soar beyond the reach of trouble, care. 
And sorrow, that in this world find their place, 
To a beloved land, where all is peace, 
And rest, and quiet, save the chosen songs 
The saints are ever singing, robed in white. 
Bound the celestial throne — and to this land 
The gateway is the Tomb — the porter Death— 
list ye mourners ! Dry ye up your tears. 
And sorrow not because earth's love is fled, .--^ iM- 
Because her spirit hath now ta'en its flight /^ 

awivwwTy 
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To that dear land, whither all hope to go — 
The outward form of animated clay 
Is but a cloak, to cover for awhile 
The inward life — the grand immortal soul — 
The spot of its abiding is not here 
Tho' here it lingers, waiting until Death 
Draws off the cloak, and sets the spirit free ;— 
It being free, wings through the realms of space, 
Kejoicing in its Immortality ! 
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AWAY. 

Oh, beautiful child, too good for earth. 
While yet in the bud, 
Ere the blossom is blown. 
Thou art carried away. 
And lifted by angels to realms above, 
Where the bud will burst, 
And the flower will bloom. 
For there there is no decay. 

But why hath the Eeaper such need of thee now, 
Thou innocent child, 
So young and so fair 
To be taken away % 
Ah ! why doth the reaper not leave thee awhile ] 
Doth he covet thy form 1 
Will he place thee among 
The celestial array ] 
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Above thou wilt shine, 'mid the children of grace, 
Who even as thou, 
So pure and so bright, 
Have been wafted away ; 
Borne by sweet spirits eternally good, 
To join in the song. 
That for ever is sung. 
The continual lay. 
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NYMPHA, 

A CITY NOW IN RUINS, BY THE PONTINB MAJRSHBS. 

In the far south lies Nympha, a city long since dead, 
Now overgrown with ivy, the inhabitants all fled, 
She lies half -sunk, half -buried, in her green cloak at 

rest, 
And harmless 'mong the ruins now stalks the Pontine 

pest. 

Her sisters could Pompeii and Herculaneum be, 
Yet the evergreen-clad Nympha is the fairest of the 

three. 
O'er those towns mighty Vulcan hurled ash-heaps in 

his spleen, 
But Nympha lies protected by the rich ivy green. 

Her walls, and streets, and churches, are ruins, yet 

they show 
She once did boast a grandeur— how many years ago? 
Oh, is there no one living can of that glory tell 1 
Or is it left the ivy to creep and ring her knell ? 
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The flowers in the churchyard inquisitively peep 
Out from between the ivy, that over all doth creep, 
At each old crumbling casement appears its dark green 

face. 
It climbs round every gateway, and doth each portal 

grace. 



A carpet of rich blossoms is o'er the chancel spread, 

And through the aisles, while ivy forms arches over- 
head. 

The birds, and bats, and insects, where monks long, 
long ago 

Their Litanies were chanting, are flitting to and fro. 



And on the walls — al fresco — can paintings still be 
traced, 

They too have frames of ivy. Nature hath Art dis- 
placed, 

And for the ancient Martyrs hath she wove crowns 
anew. 

The Instruments of Torture gently she hides from 
view. 
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And in the streets and alleys there many a rich flower 

blows, 
The Lily and sweet Mallow, Narcissus and Moss Rose, 
But all around is silent, save the babbling of the 

brook, 
And the hooting of the night birds that haunt 'each 

tower nook. 

Tis said 'twas once the dwelling of nymphs, and 

hence its name. 
They all have long since vanished, and thpse who 

knew her fame ; 
Still do I love to linger, to contemplate that pile, 
Tho' Science would be searching, ruins the muse 

beguile. 

For Poesie hath a fondness to leave things as they are. 
But Science must be lifting the veil to show each scar. 
" I care not for thy grandeur, I love thee as thou art. 
Thou Ivy City Nympha — ^the Ruin of my heart !" 
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A LEGEND OF KOESEN BRIDGE. 

Long, long ago in Thiiringen, 

Upon the Saale's shore 
A shepherd loved a shepherdess : 

His love was tried sore ; 
For, on the left bank, he his flock 

Did tend, while on the right 
Was hers — but yet across the stream 

Their true love they did plight. 

One day Count Rudolph riding by, 

It pleased him to command 
His vassals here to build a bridge 

For his Thuringian land. 
Soon was the work begun— huge stones 

Were lowered in the stream, 
And the shepherd lad he danced to think 

Fulfilled might be his dream. 

Though in the building of the bridge, 

FuU many a year had flown. 
The love of that true loving pair 

Had but intenser grown — 
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At length the road across the stream 

Was free ; — to yonder side 
The shepherd drove his little flock, 

There to embrace his bride. 

The shepherdess was eager too, 

To meet her own true love, 
So, towards the new-built bridge her flock, 

She with a full heart drove — 
And on the bridge these lovers met— 

They vowed they ne'er would part — 
To seal their love then each one carved 

Upon the brint a heart. 

Those lovers 'twain were soon relieved 

Of separation/s woe, 
And their two flocks from that day forth. 

Together grazed below. 
E'en to this day those hearts remain 

Carved there — do not forget 
In passing o'er the bridge to look — 

'Tis where those lovers met ! 
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ON SEEING THE GOETHE-SCHILLER 
MONUMENT AT WEIMAR. 

** Where now is Homer, vrho possessed the throne ? 
Th' immortal work remains, the mortal author's gone !" 

Dryden. 

On the Platz before the theatre 

In the town of Weimar stand 
Goethe — Schiller— two immortals, 

Idols of their fatherland ! 
Gennany indeed may point with 

Pride unto that poet pair ; 
As in life they by each other 

Stood, so now the wreath they share. 
One the Reaper cut down early, 

Scarce had shone on him life's prime ; 
But the other lived to carry 

On his locks the silver rime. 
Honour'd by their prince and country 

In the Furstengruft they lie, 
Side by side their bodies crumble, 

But their works will live for aye. 
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KHINELAND. 

I LOVE that deep, dark river, 

The swiftly flowing Rhine ; 
I love it for its legends, 

I love it for its wine ; 
I love it for its maidens 

With neatly plaited hair, 
And merry sparkling love-lit eyes 

That seem to laugh at care. 
I love it for its forests 

Of firs, and silver pines : 
Its mountains crowned with ruins, 

Its richly laden vines. 
I love it for its true hearts 

United in one band, 
The band of love and brotherhood 

That rules the Fatherland. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

When the fruit is mellow, 

When the leaves are sere, 
When the brooks are shallow. 

The wane is on the year. 
When the darting swallow 

Seeks a warmer cUme, 
When the trees are callow, 

All is past its prime. 

Nature's robe of verdure 

Cannot be for long. 
Nor the woodland songster 

For ever sing his song. 
Nor the mountain torrent 

Be ever wild and strong ; 
These changes all are Gk)d-sent, 

In nature nought is wrong. 

So let us love the autumn 
As the springtime of the year, 

The summer as the winter. 
Then all will glad appear. 
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The morning as the evening, 

The daytime as the night, 
For after all contentment 

Is man's most sure delight ! 
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THE CHILD'S FAEEWELL. 

MoTHEB, I feel Tm dying, 

I see an angel's face, 
But weep not, weep not, mother, 

I long for a better place. 
I know that thee I'm leaving. 

Passing from earth away. 
Beckoned by gentle spirits 

Singing the heavenly lay. 

Oh ! why, oh ! why this sighing. 

This weeping, mother, dear. 
If angels bid me welcome. 

What have I then to fear ] 
This earth is a mere shadow — 

A mockery — a strife — 
Beyond the gate of heaven, mother. 

There is the real life ! 

I cannot, cannot cry with thee, 

Altho' we part so soon, 
Altho' my spirit will its flight 

Wing, ere the stroke of noon. 
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My life hath seemed a short one, 

Yet hath it been too long, 
But soon I hope to sing, mother, 

In heaven the angel's song. 



Did I not love thee dearly. 

This world had lost its lure ; 
Is not the next far brighter. 

More happy and more sure ] 
Oh ! mother, stay that weeping 

Those coursing tears — ah ! why ? 
'Tis but an earthly parting. 

Sure we shall meet on high ! 



Mother, I feel within me, 

A burning, holy fire. 
And in the distance, faintly, 

I hear the heavenly quire ! 
Oh ! how I wish, dear mother. 

Those strains could reach thine ear, 
I know the heavenly music 

Would dry up every tear. 
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The angels that I see, mother, 

From heaven have floated down 
To watch o'er me while dying. 

And give to me a crown ; 
They only wait and linger 

To waft my soul above, 
I know the time is short, mother, 

Ere I these joys may prove. 



Oh ! do not grieve so, mother, 

For when we next shall meet, 
Twill be among the angels, 

Learning their songs so sweet. 
The same young voice, dear mother. 

By thee first taught to sing. 
Will then be lifting praises 

Unto the Lord, our King. 



One summer's eve the mother 
Beneath the willow trees 

Was sitting — when came whispered 
A voice upon the breeze : 
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That voice called softly, " Mother/' 

As in the days gone by : 
Ere nightfall qne more spirit 

Was wafted up on high ! 
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BEST. 

The light is fading, 
The dew is falling, 
The stars are peeping. 

The world grows still. 
The birds are perching. 
The flowers are closing, 
The winds are sleeping, 

'Neath yonder hill. 

What thoughts doth this stillness 

Bear to the mind ) 
That soon all reposeth. 

Even mankind. 
And leaveth on earth 

Not a vestige behind. 
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EARLY WORSHIP. 

" Oh ! that I could veil up the past, 
And have the future still a golden dream ! " 

Ah ! who can bring me back the days, 
Those happy days, when in my heart 
Cupid, with his ingenuous art, 

A temple, called First Love, did raise. 

And round this temple did entwine 
The flowers that Flora chose to prove : 
Th' especial emblems of true love — 

The blushing rose and eglantine. 

And on a summer starry night. 
With my dear love in Amor's bower, 
To breathe in perfume from each flower 

That grew around was our delight. 

There sat we all the summer through ; 

The moon and stars our friends did seem ; 

Our life was happy as a dream. 
No lovers could have been more true. 
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'Twas on a bleak and wintry day, 
There gathered round the bower a stonn ; 
A lightning flash struck down the form 

Of my dear love — she lifeless lay. 

But that sad day is long, long past ; 

The rose and eglantine are sered ; 

That beauteous temple Cupid reared 
Was swept away by one storm-blast. 

Ah ! who can bring me back the days, 
Those happy days, before my joy 
The grim Black Shadow did destroy, 

And Cupid's bower, First Love, did raze ! 
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TO A BUTTEKFLY. 

I WILL not hurt thee, butterfly, 
Nor wish to hie thee from the flowers. 

Nor chase thee as thou flittest by, 
Thy life is oft not many hours : 

Then how can I that live and learn 

Thy little life as nothing spurn 1 

Flit on ! the clouds begin to lower. 
Thy beauty will not long remain : 

The raindrops from the coming shower 
Will leave thereon a lasting stain ; 

Then why should I with wanton will 

Work any of God's creatures ill 1 

Flit on ! thou winged spirit bright. 
Thou dost remind me of my fate. 

For thou hast burst the tomb, and light 
Greets thee in this thy happy state, 

Ah ! when shall I be like to thee, 

Death overcome, my spirit free 1 
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TO A PET DOG. 

My beautiful pet, in sorrow I left thee, 
Ere long did I hope once again to return, 

But death hath alas ! all too quickly bereft me, 
And I come back to sorrow, to weep o'er thine urn. 

For thou wert to me a vast, valueless, treasure. 
Too precious to reckon the price of thy worth ; 

My helpmate in work, and my joy at my leisure, 
And my pet hast thou been from the day of thy birth. 

When I heard of thy sickness I hastened away 
To clasp in mine arms my most exquisite toy, 

And now I am come, I do find thee but clay. 
That hath breathed out its life, and o'er-shadowed 
my joy ! 
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THE RAINY DAY. 

(A Colloquy.) 

MAIDEN TO PHILOSOPHER. 

Fitter, patter, comes the rain, 
Beating 'gainst the window-pane ; 
Tell me how to pass away 
The time upon a rainy day, 
Philosopher, do tell me pray. 
How to pass a rainy day. 

PHILOSOPHER TO MAIDEN. 

Set your mind at active work, 
Then no dreariness will lurk 
In or near your busied brain. 
Soon you will forget the rain. 

MAIDEN TO PHILOSOPHER. 

My needle- work was finished quite 
Ere I went to bed last night ; 

5 
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Among the books IVe not found out, 
One that I seem to care about. 

PHILOSOPHEE TO MAIDEN. 

If you nought can do beside 
Look up at the rain outside, 
As each drop falls, oh, think what good 
It doth — in furnishing our food ; 
The grain without it ne'er could grow. 
And famine then would come, you know. 
So think of this on each wet day, 
'Twill chase all thankless thoughts away. 
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CHESS ; OR, THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

Why do we search through time-wom leaves of the 
classical authors, 
When on a board in play learn we what old 
Socrates 
Hath generations instructed, long since passed from 
among us 1 
How that the strivings of man find in the end but 
a grave. 
Deep is the mystery how Fortuna bescatters her 
favours. 
Oft so capricious she seems in the bestowal of gifts ; 
Friend ! we are all but puppets on earth with Him for 
our leader. 
E'en as the men on the board — each hath a duty 
assigned. 
See ! now the two grand hosts face to face arrayed for 
the battle. 
See ! what a silence prevails pending the premier 
attack: 

5—2 
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Calmly each eyeing the other across the plain that 
divides them, 
Trojans and Greeks, and they ask. When will the 
battle begin ? 
See ! what a mighty defiance Hector doth hurl at 
Achilles, 
Trusting the strength of his forts — deeming them 
proof 'gainst assault ; 
Spite of the Trojan boast that \hey were secure in 
their fortress, 
Daring, undaunted the Greeks challenge the foe to 
the fore. 
Hark ! for the terrible silence breaks and the buzz of 
the battle 
Tingles the warrior's ears — all are now eager for 
fight. 
First do the men in the front rank, slowly but surely 
advancing. 
Open up paths for the chiefs — ready to join in tiie 
fray. 
Young Corydon — thou art fallen, and thou, thou 
favourite Alexis ; 
E'en so in battle we find wreaths are en wove for the 
King, 
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Still all the chiefs stand watching arranged in a line 
in the background, 
Whither, wilt thou, O knight — falling like Lucifer 
here] 
Can we not do without thee, magnanimous " clerical 
party," 
Eunning first here and then there, working indif- 
ferent good ; 
But see ! who comes now ? 'Tis the Queen like an 
Amazon stately, 
Having such power in her wield — strikes she the 
foe-man with awe, 
Mark weU her stride ! so commanding the foe is re- 
tiring before her, 
Still she advances and dares — much is permitted 
her sex ; 
Cave! O Queen, for while away on a foreign invasion. 
Taking thee full unawares, stands now the foe at 
thy gates ; 
Check to the King ! O Queen, why art thou not by 
thy consort ? 
Why put such faith in thy priests 1 Absent, the 
knights lose their strength ; 
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Check to the King ! haste, 'tis apparent his strength 
is fast waning, 
Amazon ! come to the front ! come to thy lord in 
distress, 
Just . too late ! the battle is over — ^the fight is all 
finished ; 
Prisoner royal is Rex — chiefs and supporters are 
slain ; 
Forts are destroyed— knights, peasants, and bishops all 
huddled together, 
Quietly lie in the box — death levels every man's 
pride. 
Too much resembling ourselves are the puppets whose 
world is the chess-board : 
After the battle is o'er we must lie down for a while. 
Emperors, serfs, kings, nobles, peasants and " gentle- 
men preachers," 
Bow to the unseen power ruling the order of things. 
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A DIKGE. 

On beholding first thy beauty, 
All my senses gently slumbering 

Were awakened, and in rapture 
Fell my heart adoring thee. 

Since that moment of our meeting 
Have my thoughts not ceased to wonder 

At the fulness of expression 
Beaming on thy beauteous face. 



From a foreign land returning, 

Never dreamed I of a rival, 
All my dreams were of the meeting. 

Straight I came to Amor's bower, 

But to find it waste — deserted, 
And my love no longer binding 

Sweet love-flowers in speaking nosegays — 
Who hath the destroyer been 1 
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Euthanasia— the all-powerful. 
Was my rival — ^and he triumphed, 

Bore her to the unknown country, — 
Yonder 'cross the Stygian sea. 

* . • • « • * 

Weary, worn-out, broken-hearted. 
Sank I down, and soon was sleeping 

On the spot where days gone by we 
Told each other of our love. 

A deep tremour seized me sleeping — 
I awoke, and heard the church clock 

Chime out midnight-there came stealing 
To my side a beauteous form ! 

But it proved to be a phantom 
Come to mock me in my sorrow, 

Not to heal my heart— now broken — 
Twas the spirit of my love. 
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LAY me not down in the dreary tomb 

When the spirit hath passed away ; 
Let me quietly rest, where daisies bloom 
'Mid the tall flower-grass, but not in the gloom 
Shut out from the light of day. 

For we all must sleep, and we all must rise 

To the light of another dawn — 
A dawn beyond the star-lit skies. 
Golden and bright is the Paradise 

To which we all are born. 

For what is death but a long, long sleep, 

Awaiting the break of day, 
That Jubilee dawn when the trump shall sweep, 
With awaFning note, the earth and the deep. 

Claiming of each its prey. 

So lay me not down in the dismal tomb, 

Nor beneath the cold, damp sod — 
But let me rest where the daisies bloom, 
'Mid the tall flower-grass, to await my doom— 
The judgment of my God ! 
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THE WINTER ROSE. 

It is winter, and the singing 

Of the birds no more I hear, 
Their sweet music in the summer 

Roused my slumbers, charmed mine ear. 

It is winter, winds are blowing 
From the north so rough and cold, 

From the trees are fallen the leaflets 
That lie rotting in the mould. 

It is winter, gardens, orchards. 
Mountain sides are decked with snow, 

And the river darkly murmurs. 
As it passes by below. 

But in spite of winter weather. 
Spite of wind, and sleet, and rain. 

Doth one rose tree in my garden 
All its beauty still retain. 
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It is winter, still it blossoms, 

Still it sheds a sweet perfume, 
For thy heart, that is my garden, 

And thy love, this beauteous bloom ! 
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THE FIEST FLOWER OF THE SPRING. 

I BBiNG to thee the earliest flower of spring, 
As yet it bears no perfume — ^kiss it once — 
Let but thy lips once rest upon its face, 
Not only from its bloom but from its stem. 
Its every leaf wiU burst forth a perfume. 
Fragrant of thee, and all thine attributes ; 
And when I gaze upon that flower, my heart 
Will leap within itself wit^ thoughts of thee. 
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TKISTES PENSEES. 



My love, thou know'st not how I miss 
Thy dear " Good-night," and thy sweet kiss 
That lingered on my Hps till mom, 
When other kisses there were bom. 
But now, my love, though far from me, 
My sweetest thoughts are thoughts of thee. 
And when outside my window-pane, 
I hear the patter of the rain. 
And the deep sighing of the wind, 
Dear Nature brings before my mind, 
The tears that fell upon that eve, 
The sighing — when I took my leave. 
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Why dry your eyes ] 
Are not the tears of true love 
Sweet in the shedding ] 
Why dry your eyes 1 

Ah ! ere the light of dawn 
Tinges with gold the east, 

Will thy fond love be borne, 
Far away towards the west. 

Dry up your eyes, 

Shed no more tears for me ; 

Think, love, no more of me. 
Dry up your eyes. 

Memories sad of the past — 
Sad, ah ! but sweet to recall. 

Will wither away in the blast 
Of the world that kills all. 
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TO . 

I ABISE 

From waves of sleep to drink from thy dear lips, 
To quench my thirst for love by luscious sips 

From thy sweet fountain— from thine eyes 
To gather light, and in thy smile 
Many a weary moment to beguile. 

When in thy fond embrace. 
When face doth rest with face, 
When thy dear form of grace 
I press to mine. 

Then think I, up above. 
No angel e'er could prove 
The lesson of true love 

As thou — divine ! 

Fair maiden, for my sake, 
A pledge of love now take. 

This flower of Spring ; 
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O let it rest awhile 

Where thy sweet sunny smile 

May to it comfort bring. 

It being dead, thou, love, wilt be its heaven, 
And thy sweet voice, singing rich melodies, 
Will waft to that sered earthly leaven 

The comfort of the skies. 

Alas ! tho' dead, 'tis but a type of earth, 

A type of the mortality of life ; 
Nature is frail — whatever here finds birth, 

Finds death, that puts an end to this world's strife. 

Into oblivion all must pass away, 
A question but of Time — of Heaven above 

This flower remindeth — ^yet it cannot say 
When thou and I must quit this world, sweet love 1 
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A KECOGNITION. 

Years, years have passed since I met thee, love — 

I thought never to meet thee again, 
I had prayed for our meeting, but it seemed that my 
prayers 

Were lifted to heaven all in vain. 
Faces, thousands and thousands have met my gaze,. 

But the face of my pure early love — 
When the first sweet dawning of Hope began 

The heart of a woman to move — 
Was lost, lost in the past, sunk in the stream^ 

Where the waters of Lethe bear all away 
Memories sweet to retain, aye and those sad to re- 
member. 

Nought but the sternness of life doth stay. 
Man must be earnest, and when he is earnest 'tis o'er 

With the pleasures of youth, of Love's play ; 
Care creeps in — not only the shadows of sorrow — 

And joy is a visitor, rare with its ray, 

6 
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That gladdens the heart now and then, for the world 
Teaches hard lessons— we soon become grey — 

And then, weary with toil and with time, 
We lie down — we have had our day. 
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WATEK IN LIFE'S WILDERNESS. 

What doth the weary wanderer do 
When faint and thirsty by the way % 
He cries for water to allay 

His thirst, and I now cry for you. 

When you are come, I then will bend 
To drink from your bewitching eyes — 
You are the dearest, richest prize 

That heaven to me could ever send. 

A gift so pure, I scarce can think 
My life is other than a dream, 
So deep, so sweet is thy life stream, 

I feel I could for ever drink ! 



6—2 
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THE EMBLEM OF LOVE* 

And wilt thou place this beauteous flower 

With simple art 
Nearest thy heart 1 
'Tis plucked from Cupid's bower, 
Whence issue forth such sighs ! 

O let it rest 
Within thy breast, 
And when it dies, 
As die it wdll, 
O keep it still, 
For 'tis a type of earth- 
All that here takes birth 

Fadeth away. 
To-morrow gone, tho' bright to-day ! 
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AMARYLLIS. 

Queen of Beauty and of Love, 
Are there forms like thine above] — 
Tell me ! doth each twinkling star 
E'en resemble what you are 1 
Have the angels such a shine 
As glitters on thy face divine ? 
Have they such sweet, soft blue eyes 
In the land beyond the skies 1 
Thou must tell, for never earth 
Could to such a form give birth — 
Thou surely art from yonder home 
Only a space on earth to roam. 

I used to see a star at night 
That by its dazzling splendour quite 
Eclipsed all others — for its rays 
Sparkled in full celestial blaze, 
That all around this star grew dim. 
Ashamed of such a glorious glimu 
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This star no more I now can see, 
Methinks 'tis shadowed forth in the' 
For in thy bright and powerful eyes, 
So full of speech and mysteries 
I catch the self -same magic light, 
And oh ! my heart leaps at the sight. 
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I FEEL as I gaze on thy beauteous face, 
The Spirit of Love touch the chords of my heart, 

For thy visage doth gleam with such exquisite grace, 
That virtue and nature combine to impart. 



O what a garden is the heart. 

And what sweet flowers therein do grow, 
The Flowers of Love, the Flowers of Hope, 

But yet creep in the Weeds of Woe ! 
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SUA CUIQUE VOLUPTAS. 

WHAT joy— what boundless pleasure, 
Sitting by sweet Cytherea, 

1 enjoyed — ^but with her kissing 
Stole she aU my life away. 

Cold I grew, and up she started 

In a fearful paroxysm, 
Bathed me with ten thousand kisses, 

Clasped me in a wild embrace. 

And, as life anew was dawning, 

Fears forgetting, Cytherea 
Fell into a reckless rapture. 

And again besought my love. 
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A FAREWELL. 

MAIDEN, shall we meet again ] 
The time hath come to sever, 

Bemembrance of thy smiles I fain 
Would treasure up for ever ] 

The beaming light of thy dear eyes, 
Fain would I learn to borrow ; 

But we must part and only sighs 
Shall speak my love and sorrow. 

For did my tongue my heart but dare 
Befriend — ^'twould be unsealing 

The thoughts that now lie hidden there, 
Perchance too much revealing. 

So must mine eyes to thine now speak, 
My hand thine gently pressing, 

Tell how my heart doth well nigh break 
For lack of thy caressing. 
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But tho' farewell most now be ta'en, 
(And it may be for ever), 

I shall still hope we meet again 
Where parting comes— ah ! never ! 
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AN ELEGY. 

Weary at length, have I grown of gazing on beautiful 

pictures, 
Peering at treasures of art — ^watching the baUet and 

play, 

So to thine arms I come to seek recreation and leisure, 

Glory of Nature ! thy form clasp I with double desire. 

Many a time the old masters have of thy beauty re- 
minded, 

Vividly once in the Louvre scenes of the past floated by, 

Oh ! how reluctantly turned I away from the Venus 
of Titian, 

That with thine exquisite form memory loved to com- 
pare. 

Farther, much farther I travelled and found 'mong the 
pictures of Cassel 

One that reminded again, painted by Guido Eeni, 

Long stood I there transfixed by the beauty of this 
Cleopatra, 

And I so envied the asp kissing a bosom so fair. 
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Then far away in the Saxon land 'mong the treasures 

of Dresden, 
Robed as the Magdalen pure, pictured thee reading, 

my love, 
And in the gallery of Berlin, the beautiful lo 
Brought thee again to mine eyes as I discovered the 

god. 
So that, tho' far away from thee, thou hast ne'er been 

forgotten. 
Think then what joy must be mine clasped once more 

to thy heart. 
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THE BRIDAL DAY. 

The day, the happy day, is come, 
The day yearned for, for many years ; 
Its coming hath brought many tears, 

And many joys to my heart home. 

Half waking and half sleeping, I 
Did feel some kisses on my face, 
I dreamed already in the embrace 

Of my dear love, that I did lie. 

About his neck my arms I threw — 

happy meeting then of lips ! 

1 drank delicious nectar sips — 
His form to mine then closer drew. 

And then I felt upon my brow 
His fingers combing through my hair, 
His'tender touch did banish care, 

And nought but pleasure thrilled me now. 
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Awakened by a heavenly stream 
Of light that crowns the golden mom, 
I find my love is from me torn, 

And vanished the enchanting dream. 

A vision of the night was he, 
A vision all too beautiful — 
Yet ere the sun hath reached its full 

With my dear love I hope to be. 

I am not vexed, dear Sun, that- thou 
Hast roused me gently by thy kiss — 
Tho' are dispelled those dreams of bliss, 

I feel thy blessing on my brow ! 

A thousand thanks for thy dear light 
That now doth golden tip the mom ; 
O that the sunset as the dawn 

Of my new life may be as bright ! 

I bid thee, virgin couch, adieu ! 
For when I next shall rest my head— 
'TwOl be upon the marriage bed, 

Heaven grant to that I be as tme ! 
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O Joy ! the happy day is come ; 

Away with care, and welcome glee ; 

With my dear love I soon shall be, 
And with him enter my new home. 



»■•■ 
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TO H H. 

AT THE CONCLUSION OF HER VISIT TO TOWN, 

JULY, 1869. 

Lowland maiden, why not tarry 

Here in London still awhile ; 
Hearts are sighing thee to marry, 

Thou hast won them by thy smile. 

Looks of love are ever beaming 
From thy mystic, powerful eyes. 

They of love seem ever dreaming— 
Love — the maiden's golden prize. 

Sweetest memories still will linger 

In the hearts of many here. 
Not e'en Time's effacing finger 

Can destroy these memories dear. 

Scottish maiden, all will sorrow. 

Tears will glisten in each eye. 
If thou leavest us to-morrow 

Every heart will heave a sigh. 
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For our life will be so dreary 
When thy light doth cease to shine, 

And our hearts be languid, weary, 
When we lose thee, light divine ! 

Yet is parting an old story. 

Sooner — later must it come. 
Whether 'tis to Highland glory, 

Or to Lowland Scottish home ! 
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HOPE. 

Hope is a magic tale, 
It breathes life into the clay ; 

When the spirit soars, hope lendeth wings 
To bear it upon its way. 

Hope is an inward fire, 

Tho' it bums a fitful light. 
It guides the weary and the worn 

To victory in the fight. 

Hope is a fairy form, 

It catches the sinking soul. 
And softly breathes " Bear up !" Ah, life 

Needs some such sweet control. 

Hope at each birth appears, 
It gladdens the morning of life ; 

In the evening time you find it still, 
Tho' long may be the strife. 
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Hope looks to the land above, 

And sighs for an entrance there, 
Where peace and truth, and joy and love 

Have exiled trouble and care. 

The rock of religion is Hope, 

Hope that our sins be forgiven, 
Hope that to God our spirits may rise, 

Hope for a glorious Heaven. 
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WATCHING. 

I KNOW not why I weep, 
And yet, the tears will flow ; 

I feel that death, not sleep. 
Is sitting on thy brow. 

Thy form, ah ! once how fair ! 

Thine eyes ! how large and bright ! 
And thy long, flowing hair, 

How beautiful a sight ! 

The spirit now is fled. 

The beauty still remains : 
The beauty of the dead 

O'er my beloved reigns 1 
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LINES WRITTEN IN AN EMIGRANTS 
ALBUM ON THE EVE OF DEPARTURE. 

Farewell ! a last farewell, for thou wilt leave 
The country of thy childhood and thy birth, 

The land wherein 'tis honour to be bom, 
The brightest corner of this starlit eartL 

In this vast world are not there other climes 
More genial to the sense than this of ours, 

But dear Old England, bounded by the main. 
In courage, honour, truth, above all towers. 

Before the earth once more her course hath sped, 
Thou wHt be saiKng from thy native shore. 

Fair Albion's cliffs grow faint and fainter still ; 
Look back ! and think upon the days of yore ! 

Think of the happy days — ^forget the sad. 
For Sis thine eyes will soon lose sight of land. 

So let the saddest moments of thy life 
Glide from thy memory — let the happiest stand ! 
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Oh ! prosper thou as others have before, 
Who once set out with purse but nought therein, 

Such oft have raised themselves to be great men, 
That nothing had, save wits wherewith to win. 

Think of the sparrow, for one ne'er shall fall, 
But by the will of Him who sits above ; 

On every bird and insect, brute and fish, 
God ever willing is to shower His love. 

Thus life and death are mysteries to man. 
That all his wisdom cannot well discern ; 

He thinks he knows the secrets of his God, 
Whereas in faith he much hath yet to learn. 

Each grain of sand upon the shore of life 
Among its myriad brethren there doth lay ; 

The rough and raging biUows — ^type of death — 
Are ever washing grains of sand away. 

And yet the mass is still left standing there, 
Though ever doth the Black Wave wash the ^hore ; 

There is a power far stronger than this wave. 
When grains are lost, It soon supplies some more. 
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Parting ! why should it be so sad a tale, 
On this world's stage ?— 'tis but a shifting scene, 

'Tis but a type of what we all must do, 
But yet it leaves a gap where it hath been. 

Instead of sorrow it should cause much joy, 

For separation sets our minds on care. 
And never would our hearts be filled with this 

" When I go hence, I meet my brother there ! " 

This is it, that our inward thoughts should buoy, 
And make a parting but a lasting joy. 
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SONNETS. 



TO THE KHINE. 

Beloved river — ^fare thee well for aye, , 

I know not when I may return 
To watch thy wavelets as they journey by, 

Murmuring a language that I fain would learn. 
A language that, like ours, is sometimes low. 

Like ours, is sometimes stormy, fierce, and high ; 
Ah ! then the waves more quickly onward flow, 

And fleecy clouds traverse the troubled sky. 
But when that murmuring low and sweet I hear. 

It seems some strange mysterious tale of love 
Is being whispered in a maiden's ear ; 

And as the waves do ever onward move. 
They seem to breathe forth but one word, " Lurline," 
As if they worshipped ever the Bhine Queen, 
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A FRANC-TIKEUK TO HIS BELOYED. 



My love, I come to greet thee once again, 

To press one farewell kiss upon thy brow ; 
If thou but knew'st the heart-ache and the pain 

That in my bosom hath found entrance now, 
The sweet sad memory of former times 

Would ever in thy memory remain : 
Those happy hours when my poor feeble rhymes 

Made glad thy heart — and this I deemed such gain. 
When on the battle-field oft will I think 

Of thee, and those sweet moments of my life, 
As peacefully the nectar I did drink 

From thy dear lips ; but now farewell ! the strife, 
Pro Patria, demands that each young Gaul 

Should fight to overthrow the Teuton thrall. 
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EVENING. 

I LOVE to watch the murmuring sea at eve 
When sweeping, boisterous winds are lulled to rest, 

And the dear sun is slowly taking leave 
To light our sister-country in the west. 

And when his last rays play upon the breast 
Of ocean, tipping every tiny wave 
With a smaU crown of light — ere to its grave 

It sinks — and then doth rise another crest, 
All eager for the little crown of light 

Its brother told of when it sank again 
Into the depths— far out of human sight 

At eventide — in twilight hours I fain 
Would linger on the seashore and indite 
Till shades of evening wander into night. 
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IN MEMORIAM ! 

I. 

Dabk as the world when sinks the glorious sun, 
So is my life without that radiant light 
That shone forth from thine eyes so heavenly bright. 
But now, alas ! thine earthly course is run, 
O such a depth of glory in the sight 
Of thy dear form did I at aU times find. 
And in the deep recesses of thy mind 
Was stored knowledge, that e'er gave delight 
To those whose privilege it was to own 
Thee as their friend — changed is thy life ! a crown 
Of glory, that shall never pass away. 
Doth rest upon thy brow — thy form of clay 
Hath yielded to that dust of which 'twas made — 
Made but to flourish for awhile— then fade ! 
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IN MEMORIAM ! 
II. 

Fabewell, sweet spirit ! we may meet again, 
Tho* now a mighty gulf betwixt us lies — 

My loss is great —to thee is great the gain, 
For thy dear soul doth rest in Paradise — 
I long to reach that land beyond the skies, 

Where Peace, and Truth, and Love for ever reign. 

Now thither thou art borne, my love, I fain 
Would learn with thee the heavenly mysteries. 

Heaven wills it not ! my sorrows I must bear, 

Tho' grief hath well-nigh burst my stricken heart, 
Tho' there is now no bosom that can care 
To listen to my woes, and bear a part. 

Yet doth thy simple memory seem to be 

A soul-beacon to all eternity ! 
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THE LAST SIGH. 

Good-night, my love, good-night — 
I feel the presence of the shadow Death, 
So farewell earth ! farewell to thee, dear wife, 
To all my troubles bid I now adieu — 
And but for thy dear sake I had not borne 
The load so long— but ta'en the maniac's stride 
Across the mighty chasm men call Death ! 
Good-night, beloved, I must say " Good-night," 
And this farewell may be adieu for ever. 
For thee, indeed, 'twill be a long dark night, 
But thoughts of earth with all its hankerings 

Fade slowly one by one. 
My senses now are numbed to everything. 
Not e'en the strength is left to ope mine eyes. 
And but one thought of earth doth still remain, 
It is of thee ! 

I hope, dear wife, that thou art watching still, 
(jood-bye ! the door seems opening and I catch 
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A glimpse of future glory, and I hear 
Sweet hymns of peace and love from unseen choirs 
Floating upon the air— dost thou hear nought 1 
O spirits, come and carry me away ! 

Farewell, dear wife, dost hear the rush of wings 1 

soon I shall be soaring on those wings 
Unto the gate of the celestial sphere : 
No more shall I awake to see thy smile, 
Hovering o'er me like sweet angels' looks 
To watch the beauty glowing on thy cheek 
To press my 

No more, I feel so faint ! 
My sense is getting dimmed — I seem to see 
A vision strange ! methinks 'tis paradise ; 
And nearer, more distinct the vision grows — 

1 know not whether I to it am drawn. 
Or it to me doth float — 

Two angel-forms I see distinctly now ! 
The time is come at last for parting, wife, 
One form doth bear the palm of victory, 
The other an immortal wreath of light, 
(Such lustre deemed I light could never shed), 
A star of grace upon each forehead shines, 
Betokening the kingdom whence they come. 
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So clasp me, love, and hang around my neck 

While yet 'tis warm with life ! wife, see you nought 1 

Support me yet a little, while I stretch 

My hand to take the proffered crown of light. 

Alas ! too weak to reach my hand' so far, 

Thanks, angel-hand — I feel it on my brow ! 

No more — no more of earth ! all, all is light. 

Upon those angel wings I now am floating on, 

On ! on thro' endless space— adieu — adieu. 

For earth is quickly fading from my sight. 

And the rich tones of heavenly harmony 

From the angelic choirs upon mine ear 

Do fall. — how supremely grand— sublime ! 

Now we are come to the celestial gate. 

So wife, farewell ! but not I hope for ever — 

I leave thee for awhile — place thy dear hand, 

So often kissed, in mine— no strength have I 

To raise it to my lips, as heretofore, 

A kiss to press — ^yet trust we meet again I 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MUSES. 

Who would walk in the garden of the Muses ^ 
Who would wander on the Olympian hill ? — ^read ! 

If there be those among ye who 
Are yearning for the poet's bay, 

Faith, I will t^ach ye how to woo 
The Nine ; so listen to my lay. 

■ 

Take up thy pen — ^invoke a muse, 
Believe me 'twill not be in vain ; 

Erato sure will ne'er refuse, 
If thou be suppliant in thy strain. 

AMOROUS POETEY. 

Or should Erato shake her head — 
I am by no means sure she will ; 

But if she should, then woo instead 
Another muse, are left eight still. 
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TBAGBDY. 

Melpomene, the tragic queen, 

May be too proud to lend an ear : 
She is the grandest muse, I ween, 

Of all that grace the poet's sphere. 

COMEDY. 

Thalia oft, with laugh and jest. 

Brings wooers into sad disgrace ; 
Yet ere the end she doth her best 

To turn to joy each tear-strewn face. 

HISTOEY. 

There hang about fair Clid^ brow 

The shadows of a glorious past, 
That, but for her, obUvion now 

Would o'er all ancient times be cast 



I 

BHETOSIG. 



If Polyhymnia thou wouldst ken. 
Seek her upon some lonely shore 

Bemoved far from haunts of men. 

Where wild waves lash and foam and roar. 

8 
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MUSIC. 

With lyre in hand, Euterpe greet, 
And she will listen to thy prayer ; 

Forth from the chords sounds wondrous sweet 
Will float upon the enchanted air. 

DANCING. 

Ah ! then there is the blushing muse, 

Terpsichore^ the dancer gay ; 
If sought, she never doth refuse 

To chase an idle hour away. 

ASTRONOMY. 

When all the birds are gone to rest. 
When all the world is hushed and still, 

Urania loves this sphere the best. 
And sheds her light o'er gorge and hill. 

ELOQUENCE, AND HEROIC POETRY. 

Calliope, most noble queen. 

Doth breathe such heavenly eloquence ; 
So grand and gracious is her mien. 

She steals from men their very sense. 
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****** 
Now if thou askest which to woo,- 

Faith, I would say, O woo the Nine ! 
No breach of promise will ensue, 

E'en shouldst thou kneel at each fair shrine. 

A thunderbolt their father, Jove, 

In anger will not hurl at thee ; 
Nor will Mnemosyne e'er move 

Herself to fits of jealousy. 

So soon I shall expect to hear 
Ye all have wooed and some have won ; 

Enchanted with the aerial sphere, 
Are sipping sweets from Helicon 
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SONNETS. 



I. 

While Youth doth sit upon thy beauteous brow 
The fiery flame of love within thy heart 

Will bum, so do thy best to fan the glow 
That Cupid hath enkindled — ere we psurt, 

Upon thy forehead white as new-fallen snow, 
Let my two Hps in eager tenderness 

I 

Pay that regard to Beauty that they owe : 
Then, love, permit me softly to impress 

Two kisses still more gentle on thine eyes, 
For they do sparkle with a light divine,' 

And shadow forth such heavenly mysteries, 
Beyond the tongue's sweet language to define. 

That I for ever in their liquid light 

Could sit and gaze, and revel in the sight. 
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n. 
Oh ! when I bathe, dear love, in that great stream 

Of light, that ever sparkles in thine eyes, 
My life appeareth but a heavenly dream 

Of Fancy's land that we call Paradise. 
And 'mid the fairy forms that to and fro 

Are ever flitting— thine I picture there, 
Exalted far above all earthly woe. 

Yet still thou art the fairest of the fair : 
Not e'en in all the angelic heavenly host 

Is there one form that can with thine compare. 
One figure greater comeliness can boast, 

Nor eyes that beam with such a radiance rare. 
As doth illume those dazzling orbs of light 
That ahine with lustre, than the stars more bright. 

III. 
Yet as the Flowers require refreshing dew 

When faint and weary with the noonday sun. 
E'en so I need some tender smiles anew 

To keep alive the love thou hast begun ; 
For when I bathe, sweet love, in thy fond gaze 

My soul in sweetness faints — ^I know not why, 
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It may be that the love-abounding rays 
Of light that ever dw^elleth in thine eye, 

Bear much resemblance to the noonday sun 
That steals away the sense from all the flowers, 

Heaven sees their sorrow, and when day is done 
Sheds tears of grief, that fall in dewy showers,' 

Then every flower doth smile once more on heaven. 

So should I smile on thee for favours given. 

IV. 

E*EN the bright stars that stud the summer sky 

Cannot compare with that dear radiant light, 
That bursts forth with such lustre from thine eye. 

How I do love to revel in the sight. 
To wander forth with thee, and then to gaze 

Upon the richly-spangled robe of night, 
To try discover, if there be the rays 

That sparkle in thine eyes— of true delight. 
But not a star in aU the summer sky. 

With such a lustrous light did e'er shine down, 
And if in Nature nought can thee outvie, 

No jewel in the sceptre or the crown 
Of any Eastern Prince, or Western King 
Or Emperor, can be worth noticing 1 
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V. 

I LOVE to drink in light from thy dear eyes, 

To gather nectar from thy dewy lips, 
It makes me drowse, I feel in Paradise, 

When thy fond love I gather in sweet sips ; 
And oh ! what glory glitters on thy face, 

What radiance is there in thy beaming smile — 
The Goddess Love holds me in her embrace. 

And sweetly doth life's dullest hours beguile. 
Thus least expected they are often made 

The brightest, happiest, of our fleeting life, 
Our mortal forms, alas ! like flowers must fade, 

But yet our souls outlive this worldly strife. 
All thoughts of earth fade from before my view 
When I of Love's delights partake anew. 

VI. 

Companion of my bitter life art thou ! 

For since thy love first found a resting-place 
Within my breast — have sat^ipon my brow 

The marks of care— are banished from my face 
The happy smiles that in the days gone by. 

Were wont to make of it a dancing space — 
But Love is not all joy — full many a sigh 

And many a grief Love company do bear. 
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For fear and sorrow, joy and happiness 
Are here our fate upon this world of care, 

And we do sigh for forms of comeliness, 
Our burdens and our pleasures here to share ; 

My love ! To think we now must separate, 

Makes my fond heart sad, and disconsolate. 



THE END. 



f, 0. HOTTEN, 74 & 76, PfCGAUILLT, LOHDOIT. 
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